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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the activities of pregnant women and how 
these activities facilitated a positive adjustment to pregnancy and early 
parenting. Subjects were 49 expectant first -time mothers ranging in age from 
20 to 41 and attending a childhood preparation class. Eighty-two percent of 
the women were married. Subjects completed two c[uestionnaires measuring 
prenatal activities and attitudes toward pregnancy and motherhood during 
their twenty- first to thirty-eighth week of pregnancy. Three to six weeks 
following the birth of their babies, the new mothers completed two 
questionnaires which assessed their affective reactions to their babies and 
the satisfaction they received from engaging in activities with their babies. 
Analysis of findings indicated that engaging in preparatory activities, such 
as nursery planning and obtaining items for the baby, facilitated a positive 
attitude toward pregnancy and further, that these activities were important 
predictors of women's positive adjustment to early parenting. Postnatal 
adjustment to motherhood was not significantly predicted by prenatal family 
support or marital status, but was predicted by overall prenatal adjustment, 
future parenting adjustment, how mothers felt their babies would respond to 
them after birth, and mothers' attitudes during pregnancy toward parenting. 
(Contains 14 references.) (KB) 
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Abstract 

Previous research has failed to investigate the activities of pregnant women and how these 
activities facilitate a positive adjustment to pregnancy and to early parenting. Forty-nine expectant 
first-time mothers attending a Preparation for Childbirth class completed two questionnaires 
measuring prenatal activities and attitudes towards pregnancy and motherhood. Three to sbc weeks 
following the birth of their babies, new mothers completed two questionnaires which assessed their 
affective reactions to their babies and the satisfaction they received from engaging in activities with 
their babies. Results indicated that engaging In preparatory activities, such as nursery planning 
and obtaining items for the baby, facilitate a positive attitude towards pregnancy and further, that 
these activities were important predictors of women’s positive adjustment to early parenting. 
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Mothers* Prenatal Activities Predict A4justment to Pregnancy and Early Parenting 

The prenatal period is crucial fw both parents and baby in determining future relationships b^ween them. In 
particular, the relationdnp between mother and during the prenatal period is thou£^ to be of extreme importance 

far the future relationshq) (Bedics, 1994; Bustan & Coker, 1994; Chamberlain, 1994a, 1994b; Emerson, 1996; Ha4)em, 
1992; Levinson, 1993; Muller, 1992; Schaffer & lia-Hoagberg, 1994; Van den Bergfi, 1990). According to 
Chamberlain (1994b), all unborn dnldren devdop close ties with thdr mothers and vice vosa; the expectant mother and 
her unborn child “eat, sleq), exocise, smoke, take medidne, and have accidents tog^her” (p. 17). By painstakingly 
pointing out all the responsibilities the expectant mother has towards her baby, and igncxing the impact of this new 
intimate rdationstnp on her, mtxc stress may be created. Yd pr^nancy itself is a life stress which affects every aspect 
of a women’s life (Bedics, 1994). Mothers are consistently infwmed that they should focus only on the needs of their 
unborn children, ignming their own needs. Evidence of this claim is found in the fact that researdi in this area tends to 
focus on the effects of prenatal expdietices on the fetus, conq)lddy ignoring the mothd. Further, thde are no studies 
that attempt to assess the intact of these activities on women’s adjustment to parenting during the neonatal period. 

Very early gestationally the fetus interacts with and is affected by the fetal environment created by the mother 
(Ward, 1991 as cited in Chamberlain, 1994a). This is due to the fact that even prenatal infants make increasing use of 
their senses, beginning around 7 wedcs gestation. Fot example, the fetus becomes sensitive to touch, and reacts to a 
strdce on the cheek ot a toudi on the lips, as early as 7 weeks gestation (Chamberlain, 1994b; Hqjper et aL, 1994). It 
has also been found that the prenate has a “sweet tooth.’’ By 14 weeks gestation, the prenate can be viewed suddng and 
swallowing via ultrasound (Chamberlain, 1994b), and shows increased swallowing \riien saccharin is added to amniotic 
fluid (Hq)per et aL, 1994). The first eye movements are obsoved around 16 weeks of gestation (H^po* et aL). Studies 
have found that a bri^ shone on the moth^’s abdomen causes increased heart rate andAx* increased movement in 
the prenate (Karmiloff-Smith, 1995). 

One sound that has been widely studied is auditioa The fetus is capable of listening and responding to sound by 
16 weeks gestation, even befraie the ear is completely fmuKd (Chamberlain, 1994a). The presentation of sound to a 
fetus causes dianges in heart rate and motm* responses (Hqjper & ShaMdullah, 1994; Karmiloff-Smith, 1995). 
Karmiloff-Smith also asserts that during the last three months of pregnancy, the fetus actively processes incoming 
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auditory iiq)ut, distinguishing between separate sounds, sudi as language and music. The most researched sound dm 
the fetus responds to is the mother’s voice. Accrxding to Chamberlain (1994b). this sound becomes a significant link 
between mother and child, even bef«e birth. This is because balnes are “socially (viented" (p.l7) and interact r^ularly 
with their mothers (Chamberlain). Several studies have indicated that the fetus becomes familiar with and is comfixted 
by the mother’s voice postnatally (DeCasper & Spence, 1987; Hq>per et aL. 1994). However, it is not known what 
effects talking to the fetus has on the mother prenatally or postnatally. 

Yet, the fetus is aware of mme than jdiysical sensations. As Chamberlain (1994b) asserts, the baby is affected 
by everything the mother is affected by, including maternal emotions. For exanq)le, if an expectant mother watches 
something frightening on television, the prenate reacts to the motim’s fear (Cmreia. Leader. & dark, 1992 as died in 
Chamlmlain, 1994b). Research suggests that maternal emotions have a significant effect on the occurrence and 
duration of fetal motcx’ activity, as wdl as on fetal devdopment (Van den Ber;^ 1990). Almost anything that upsets the 
mother will t^)sd the fetus. Emotions such as anger, anxiety, and fear experienced by the mothm* will often result in 
furious kiddng by the prenate (Levinson. 1993). Van den B^gfi has found that motims under sevoe emotional stress 
tend to have narxe hyperactive fduses. Conversdy. less intense maternal emotions, sudi as those that acconq)any 
listening to soothing music, have a calming affect on the (Van den Bergfi). What is yet to be investigated, however, 
is the inq)act of a mother’s emotions on lis perception of the devdoping relationship between hnself and her diild. 

Major facUHS that affect an unborn child indude stress, and emotional and psychdogical disturbances. Studies 
conducted by Van den Bergfi (1990) and Groom et al (1995) found that infants of women with tdgfi anxiety levels both 
pre and postnatally cry significantly mme than infants of women with lower levds of anxiety. Their parents as having 
difficult tenqjeraments often view these infants. Chamberlain (1994a) found that a motha'’s prenatal stress levd 
correlates with birth complications, devdofxnental s^ badcs, and dnldhood alxKxmalities. A mother’s psychological 
status during pregnancy may also have significant effects on hm* infant’s bdiavim*. Studies have found that dq)ressed 
mothos tend to give birth to balnes cry excessivdy and are difficult to soothe (Groom et aL; Zudcoman et aL, 

1990 as dted in Chamberlain, 1994b). Van den Berg’s (1990) study on the effect of maternal emotions on neonatal 
behaviOT indicates that infants of emotionally disturbed women tend to have extremdy tn^ activity levds after birth. 
These infants also tend to be irritable, pooc sleepers, and are often prone to gastrointestinal difficulties. 
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However, researchers (intend that the effects of stress, and emodcxial and psydxAogical disttubances in the 
mother during pregnancy reach beyond infancy and into childhood. Levinson (1993) suggests many problematic 
childhoods can be attributed, if only in part, to the i^ysical and emotional environment created in the womb. Ithasbeen 
rqxmed by researchers who studied the rectxds of a group of severely disturbed dnldren and adcdescents that the 
majcHity were bmn to unmarried mothers who did not plan the pr^nancy, to mothos who were unhappy with the 
pregnancy, to mothras were engaged in a stressful family life, and to mothers who fdt enKXionally rejected fm* being 
pregnant (Ward, 1991 as dted in Chamberlain, 1994b). In contrast, marital satisfaction has been found to be positively 
corrdated with a strong prenatal bond (Mullo*, 1992). Levinson suggests that tins is due to the fact that marital disctnd 
is a major stress factiM* affecting the mother. As noted above, many women allow other aspects of their lives to take 
priority over their pregnancies, including stresses (Bedics, 1994). 

It is not only the motho'’s emotional state that can affect her imbom child. The activities an opectant mother 
engages in can also significantly affect the f^. Potn* health behavims such as smoking and alcohd consuir^tion 
during pregnancy can alter and deter f^ growth and develofxnent (Groome et aL, 1995). Prenatal cigarette e:q)osure 
has been linked to lower scchcs in cognition and recq)tive language skills in children ages S and 6 (Chamberlain, 1994a). 
Most women know of the hazardous effects these actions can have on their unbmn dnldrea However, few expectant 
mothers consider the effects other activities directed at prqraring fiM* the arrival of their babies can have on the prenatal 
infant (Chamberlain). Fot example, activities such as enrdling in prenatal classes and viewing an early ultrasound have 
been found to be beneficial to motiio' (Bedics, 1993; Halpem, 1992; Sdiaffer et aL, 1994). 

Bedics (1993) suggests that the adequacy of prenatal care has a direct rdationship to pregnancy outcome. 

Women who have late or no prenatal care are mcnie likdy to have low birth weight babies (Schaffo* et aL, 1994). 

Halpem (1992) suggests that early enrcdlment and active participation in prenatal classes can reduce the risk of infant 
mortality and premature birth. Bedics (1994) suggests that women fail to see the need fix' prenatal care are often 
single women from low income families. They are often less educated about the value of prenatal care, and have little 
family suppcxt. Throu^ interviews, Bedics questioned women who had not obtained prenatal care as to their reasons for 
tins dedsioa Many of these expectant motiiox stated either that other things in their lives took pritxity ova* their 
pregrumdes m that they did not want the baby. 
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It is known that a mother’s activities during pr^nancy affect the fetus. Yet, do these same activities affect the 
mothei? Are there other, sqiarate activities \rinch aid expectant mothers in adjusting to their pr^na n des and eventual 
mothertiood? Muller (1992) asserts that eariy pr^nancy ultrasounds create in mothers a desire to care fn* their unborn 
infants. On top of the benefits prenatal classes offer an unborn child, many mothers find these classes personally 
rewarding. Schaffer and her colleague (1994) asirfift a group ai pr^nant women to list the rewards invdved with 
prenatal care. Reassurance of maternal health and reassurance of infant health were listed as the two most important 
rewards. These women were found to have very suf^tortive families vdio encouraged and often insisted on their 
eninllment in prenatal c1a.s.ses- This, argues Schaffer et aL, is what reinftxces diese mothers' beliefs in the benefits of 
prenatalcare. Qiamberiain (1994b) rqxMts that women vrim communicate with their prenatal infants are more positive 
about their pr^nancies, and are moe confident about mothertiood. Yet what other prenatal activities may create more 
mnfiHwvy. and Ratisfj icrifw in pregnant women? How do these particular activities inqiact on each other and on the 
eT ptyiring mother? Are these activities inqxxtant only during the pr^nancy or do they inqiact adjustment to parenting 
once the baby arrives? The inqxirtance of these questions is dear. If the needs and stresses of expectant mothers are 
acknowledged, and if these mothers are aided in cofnng with the changes they themselves experience, it is quite possible 
that they will devdop a mrae positive attitude toward their pregnandes and their babies, and toward parenting in 
general 

As noted above, virtually no leseardi has been done to investigate the activities pregnant women engage in to 
allow them to be more positive about their preg nandes . As well nothing is known about the importance of these 
activities on the adjustment to eariy parenting. Studies have not even been undertaken to detomine the types of activities 
women particqiate in during pregnancy. This study examines the prenatal activities engaged in by expectant women to 
identify the types of baby-focused activities that facilitate adjustment to pregnancy and aid in creating positive attitudes 
towards parenting during pregnancy. When the baby is bnn, the inqiact of these prenatal activities on adjustment to 
parenting a newbmn will also be examined. 
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PartjcioanLs 

Fraty-niiie women were recniited from a Preparation fn* Childbiith dass. Since no previous research has 
investigated the mq)act of a mother’s prenatal activities on matonal adjustment, women who could be expected to 
engage in higher rates of these activities and show higher levels of maternal adjustment were specifically recruited for the 
study. Ages of the paitidpants ranged from 20 to 41, with a mean age of 27.8, s.d= 4.89. Wedc of pr^nancy fw 
prenatal data collection ranged from 21 weeks to 38 wedcs, with a mean of 31.57. Ei^ity-two percent of the women 
were married, and all were first time mothos at the time of the study, although 18% had a previous unsuccessful 
pregnancy. Approximately 39% of the women participating hdd professional occupations, 41% did technical work, and 
14% were employed as labOTOS. Only 2% of partidpants were unenq)l(^ed, and 4% woe students. 

Prenatal Measures 

Mothers filled out two questionnaires. The Prenatal Activities survey, containing questions vhich examined 
activities during pregnancy, was given to determine \diat the subjects had been doing to prqpare themsdves and their 
homes fix* the birth of a baby. It contained a mixture of closed and open-ended questions. The second survey. Prenatal 
Sdf-Rqx)rt InventCHy, used a scale on which the subjects rated their attitudes towards their pregnandes and their 
expectations fix* birth and motherhood. 

Postnatal Measures 

Mothers cooq)leted two scales: an &ijoyment Scale whidi measured mothers’ enjoyment of the newborn and the 
What Being the Parent of a New Baby is Like Scale whidi measured the new mother’s satisfaction with parenting 
activities and their own parenting abilities. 

Procedure 

Potential participants were ai^roached in their weekly Prqiaration fix* CMdbirth class at the YMCA. The 
instructs of the dass irXroduced the study to the women arxi gave them the opportunity to vduntarily partidpate. 
Women were interested recdved a padcage containing the Prenatal Activities Quesdotxiaire, arxi the Prenatal Self- 
Rqxxtlnvenuxytotakehometoconqilde. Thesurveys weretoberdumedina sealedenvdopetothePrqiarationfor 
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Childhirt h dass instructor on the day of their next dass, although many woooen returned the envdopes during later 
classes. 

Three to six wedcs following the birth of their babies, new mothers were mailed the two postnatal questionnaires 
that they conq>leted and returned by mail. 



Results 

Prenatal Activities 

The first survey entitled “Prenatal Activities" investigated the types of activities pregnant women engaged in to 
prq)are fiv the new baby, and aspects of interaction with the fetus. The majnity of the women survqned (88.7%) had 
begun prq>aring a nursery fcM* their new babies; 62% had begun decorations within the nursery, and 36.6% had 
devdoped a theme upon vdndi they based the decmtitions. Approximatdy 55% of the women had obtained three or 
more pieces of furniture for the nursery. A high majority of these women (90%) had also obtained dothes for the baby, 
67.6% had obtained toys, and 42.9% had obtained at least four other accesstxies needed fiM* the baby, such as baby 
bathtubs, car seats, and strdlos. All aspects of nursoy planning and preparation, such as b^hming a nursery, 
devdoping a theme, deowating the nursoy, and acquiring nursery furniture, w^ comlnned to create an overall nursery 
planning variable, with a possible low score of 3 (no planning) and a possible high seme of 13 (large amount of 
planning). Participants scored within a range of 3 and 12, with a mean seme of 7.65 and a standard deviation of 2.05. 
As wdl, nursery prq)aration, naming the baby, and buying furniture, toys, dothes and accessmies fm the baby were 
combined to create an overall baby planning variable, with a possible low seme of 6 (no planning) and a possible high 
semeof 31 (large amount of planning. Somesfi)rpartic4)antsrangBdfrom6to26, with a mean of 16 and a standard 
deviation of 4.22. 

To determine the amount of family suppmt particq)ants reedved in prq>aring fm their babies, women wme 
questioned as to the migin of the various items (tuirsery, fumitute, clothes, toys, and accessmies) they had obtained fm 
their new baby. Reedving hand-me-downs and bmiowing fimn family members were combined with marital status to 
create a family suppmt variable, with the lowest possible score being l(virtually no family suppmt) and the highest 
possible seme bdng 19 (large amount d family siq^xxt). Participants semed within a range of 2 and 17, with a mean 
of 1 1.92 and a standard deviation of 2.73. 

A variable was also created to determine the amount of planning women had done fm their babies bq^ond the 
newbrnn stage. Whether m not they had designed a nursery suitable fm a one m two year dd child, and wfadher m not 
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they had obtained U^, dothes, and accesscxies for a cMd this age combiiied to create this measure, vvith a possible low 
score of 1 (little future planning) and a possible hig^ scrae of 14 (mudi future planning. Subjects scraed within a range 
of 1 and 14, with a mean saxe of 9.94 and a standard deviation of 3.35. 



Many of the women surveyed played music for their babies prenatally (69.4%), as well as read to theiT babies 
prenatally (40.8%). Many of the women had also read some infomation r^arding their pregnancy and parenthood: 
90.1% had read books on pr^nancy, 46.5% had read and/or subscribed to parenting magadnes, and 30.6% had read 
books on child devdopment Almost all of the women (89.8%) talked to their babies, and 38.8% kq>t journals 
throu^KXit pregnancy. All of the women had had ultrasounds, and 85.7% had kq>t a picture from the ultrasound. Only 
8.2% of the participants knew their babies’ sex, and less than half (44.9%) had chosen names fcx' their babies. 
RdatiCTiships amwig Prenatal Activities 



Wonen \^io recdved high levels of support from family were mcxe likdy to engage in high rates of baby 
planning (c = .63, p ^ .000). Playing music f(x the baby and reading to the baby were Ukdy to occur togdher (r = .37, p 
^ .01). Devdqnng a theme within the nursoy was also found to be significantly rdated to journallirig during pregnancy 
(C = -44, p ^ .002), as was overall nursery planning (r = .32, p ^ .02). Journalling during pregnancy also had a near 
significant rdationship with talking to the baby prenatally (i = .27, p ^ .06), and talking to the baby was found to be 



significantly rdated to reading to the baby 0; = -28, p ^ .05). 

Thoe was no significant rdaticnshq) found between knowing the sex of the baby and overall baby planning (r = 
.10, ns), nor between reading infixmation on pregnancy and parenting and ovodl baby planning ( i = .16, ns). Because 
all of the w(xnen in this sdect sample were enrolled in prenatal care, and all had ultrasounds, ddectitig relationships 
between these and other prenatal activities was not possible. 

RdatiOTshiDS between Praiatal Activities and Demoeraohics 

Week of pregnancy was found to be a predicts of ovodl rmrsery plarxiing 0; = .44, p ^ .(X)l), as wdl as 
overall baby planning (c = .34, p ^ .02). There was, howevo', no significant rdationship between marital status and 
overall baby planning (£ = -.03, ns). Neither age ncx* occupation was sigmficantly related to any prenatal activities. 



Prenatal Maternal Adjustment 

Prenatal maternal adjustment variables w^ created in sudi a way that a low seme on the adjustment scale was 

rdated to positive adjustment and a M^sctxe was rdated to native adjustment The overall prenatal maternal 

► 

adjustment variable measured adjustment in terms of attitudes towards pr^nancy and expectations fix motherhood 
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(Prenatal Sdf-Rqxxt Inventory with a possible range 30-150). Women sctxed within a range of 31 and 81, with a mean 
52.58 and a standard deviadcn of 1 1.16. Hie overall prenatal maternal adjustment variable was further broken down 
intn 6 sub-variables: labor arudety, future parenting responsit^ties, health and developmental concerns, baby’s 
response, patenting during pregnancy, and pregnancy experience. 

The labw arixiety variable noeasured the participarit’s feelitigs towards the upcomirig delivery experience 
(jxissible range 2 - 10). Par ticipants saxed within a range of 2 and 7, with a mean of 4.13 and a standard deviation of 
1.33. The future parenting responsibilities variable measured the partic^xuit’s attitudes towards the responsibilities they 
would have when the baby arrived (possible range 17-85). Partic^iants sccxed within a range of 17 and 48, with a mean 
sc(»e of 29.99, and a standard deviation of 7.25. The prenatal health and develofxnental concern variable measured the 
to which the expecting mother wtxried about her baby’s health and devdopment befcxe and after birth (possible 
range 3-15). Partic4>3rits served within a range of 3 and 10, with a mean seme of 6.04, and a standard deviation of 
1.93. The baby’s response variable measured how the parti(^>ant felt her baby would respond to her after the baby was 
bom (possible range 3-15). Participants seme within a range of 3 and 9, with a mean of 4.48 and a standard deviation 
of 1.61. The parenting during pr^nancy variable measured the participant’s attitudes towards the parenting 
responsibilities she had while pregnant (possible range 3-15). Partic4)ants semed within a range of 3 and 8, with a mean 
seme 5.03 and a standard deviation of 1.45. The final sub-variable was the pregnancy e:iq)etience variable which 
measured the participant’s overall attitude towards the pregnancy experience as a (possible range 1-5). 
Parti cipants scmed within a range of 1 and 4, with a mean of 1.88 and a standard deviation of 0.90. 

Predictors of Prenatal Maternal Adjustment 

Overall prenatal maternal adjustment to pregnancy and parmiting was predicted by wedc of pr^naticy (E 
(1, 46) = . 10.38, p ^ .(X)2), with better adjustment occurring earlier in the pregnancy, and had a near significant 
relationship with par ticip ant age (F (1,46 ) = .3.07, p ^ .09) with (dder women showing better adjustment None of 
family suppmt (E (1# 46) = .07, ns), marital status (E (1. 46) = .02, ns), and ovmall baby plarnnng (E (1, 46) = .01, ns) 
was fouivl to be sig nifican t predictcvs of overall prenatal adjustment Similarly, none of reading to the baby, talking to 
the baby, journalling, and reading infmmation about pr^narx:y and parenting was found to be significantly related to 
overall adjustment 

Greater labor amd^y a{q)eared later in the pr^nancy (E (li 46) = 4.07, p ^ .05), and had a near significant 
relationship with greater age (E (1, 46) = 2.95, p ^ .09) and occupation QF (1, 46) = 2.97, p ^ .09). Labm anxiety was 
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not, however, predicted by family support (E (1. 46) = .13. ns) or marital status (£.(1. 46) = .17. ns). Planning for the 
baby at one and two years of age was found to be a significant piedictra’ of lower labor anxiety (E (1, 46) = 6.53, p ^ 
.01). although overall baby planning was not (ns). 

Future parenting a4justment was significantly predicted by week of pr^nancy £ (1.46) = 4.90, p ^ .03). 
Future parenting adjustment had a near significant relationship with age (E (1> 47) = 2.81, p ^ .10) and reading 
parenting magazines (E (1. 47) = 2.90, p ^ .10). Overall baby planning was not found to be a significant predictCH’ of 
future parenting, nor were family sujqxirt or marital status. 

Prenatal health and developmental concoms had near-significant rdationships with several factms. Ifigb 
rates of health and devdopmental concerns fix* the baby reduced overall baby planning C£ (li 47) = 3.82, p ^ .06). aixl 
obtaining toys fa* the baby (E (1 1 47) = 3.54, p ^ .07). As well, having previous pregnancies woe found to increase 
these concerns (F (1. 47) = 2.84, p ^ . 10). Health and devdopmental concern was not significantly predicted by family 
support, or by marital status. Similarly, ndtho' age rx)r week of pregnancy had a significant rdationship with health aid 
devdopmental coiKxm. 

Interestingiy. week of pregnancy was found to be the only significant predicts of how mothers’ fdt thdr babies 
would respond to them after birth £ (1. 46) = 8.63, p ^ .005). Wheth^ or not music was played fix' the baby prenatally 
was found to be a near-significant predicts of baby’s response £ (1. 46) = 2.77, p ^ . 10). Reading to the baby was 
not found to be a significant predictix' of baby’s response, ilex' was ovoull baby planning, family support, ot marital 
status. 

Positive feelings about parenting during pregnancy were present earlier in the pregnancy £ (1. 47) = 10.32, p 
^ .002). However, parenting during pregnancy was not found to be significantly predicted by any other baby planning 
activities, including overall baby planmng (E (1. 47) = .36. ns). In addition, parenting during pregnancy was not 
significantly rdated to family suppext, marital status, tx* friend support 

Overall positive pregnancy experience was found to be predicted by overall baby plaiming £ (1, 47) = 3.94, p 
^ 05). as well as by obtaining mirsery furniture (E (li 47) = 4.07, p ^ .05). Pregnancy experience had a near-significant 
rdationship with acquiring baby clothes £ (1. 47) = 3.27, p ^ .08) and acquiring baby accessories (P (1. 47) = 2.81, p 
^ . 10). As wdl, pregnancy experience was significantly predicted by planning for the baby at one and two years of age 
(E.(l, 46) = 5.01 ^ .03). Wedc of pregnancy ( E (li 47) = 6.08, p ^ .02) was significantly rdated to ovodl 

pregnancy expeiieiKe. 
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Predictors of Postnatal Ma ternal Adhistnfflit 

Overall po^nafni adljustnient to motherhood was not found to be significantly predicted by prenatal family 
suRXKt (E (1.37) = 2.75, ns) or by marital status (F (1, 37) = .14, ns). Overall postnatal adjustment had a near- 
signifiranf relationship with overall prenatal baby planning (E (1, 37) = 3.30, p ^ .08), but was not related to any sin^ 
baby planning activity. Overall postnatal adjustment was also found to be significantly predicted by several prenatal 
adjustment variables: overall prenatal adjustment ( E (1. 37) = 7.96, p ^ .01), future parenting adjustment (E (1, 37) = 
7.41, p ^ .01), how mothers fed their babies will respond to them after birth (E (1. 37) = 8.45, p ^ .01), and mothers’ 
attitudes towards their parenting responsibilities during pr^nancy (E (1. 37) = 4.86, p ^ .03). Ovoall postnatal 
adjustment to mfir herf innd was not, however, predicted by prenatal health concerns, labor anxiety, or overall pr^nancy 
experience. 

Overall postnatal satisfaction with motherhood was found to be significantly predicted by overall prenatal 
nursery planning (E (1, 44) = 3.98, p ^ .05), but not by overall prenatal baby planning (E (1, 44) = 2.62, ns), ot any 
^hftT iringifi baby plAiming activity. Overall postnatal satisfaction was found to have a near-significant tdationship with 
jfm malling during pre gnanc y (£ (1, 44) = 2.93, p ^ .09), as wdl as with reading parenting m aga z i n e s during pregnancy 
(E (1, 44) = 3.23, p ^ .08). Specific prenatal adjustment variables were also found to be significant predictrxs of overall 
postnatal satisfaction: overall prenatal adjustment (E (1. 44) = 8.50, p ^ .01), future parenting adjustment (E (It 44) = 
6.11), p ^ .02), and baby’s response (E(li 44) = 16.33, p ^ .0002). The relationship between overall pregnancy 
eiqjerience and overall postnatal adjustment was found to be ryrproaching sig n i fic a n ce (E (li 44) = 3.73, p ^ .06), as was 
that between overall postnatal adjustment and mothers’ attitudes towards parenting respo n si bi lities during pregnancy ( E 
(l,44) = 3.22,p^.08). 

Overall postnatal pleasure with motherhood was found to be significantly predicted by prenatal family 
support (E (1. 39) = 7.06, p ^ .01) but not by marital status (E (1, 39) = .12, ns). Overall postnatal pleasure was also 
predicted by overall prenatal baby planriing (F (1, 39) = 4.04, p ^ .05), but not by overall prenatal nursery planning (E 
(1, 39) = .99, ns), or any other single prenatal platmitrg activity. Overall postnatal pleasure was also significantly 
predicted by certain prenatal adjustment variables: overall pregnancy e^rerience (F (1, 39) = 3.95, p ^ .05) and 
parenting during pregnancy (F (1, 39) = 4.84, p ^ .03). Overall postnatal pleasure had near significant relationships 
with the baby’s response variable (F (1, 39) = 3.79, p ^ .06) and overall prenatal adjustment (F (1, 39) = 2.80, p ^ .10), 
but not with future parenting adjustment (ns). 
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The extent to a mother felt she was a successftil parent was not significantly predicted by prenatal family 
supptMt, ncx* by any prenatal planning activities. A mother’s fedings about being a successful parent were only 
pretficted by prenatal adjustment variables: overall prenatal adjustment (E (li 44) = 16. 38, p ^ .0002), overall 
pregnancy cqierience QE (1, 44) = 10.91, p ^ .002), future parenting adjustment (E (1. 44) = 12.97, p ^ .0008), baby’s 
response QF (1. 44) = 27.12, p ^ .0000), and parenting during pr^nancy (E (1# 44) = 6.71, p ^ .01). 

Mothers’ postnatal stress levels were reduced by planning fa* the baby at one and two years of age during 
pregnancy GE (1. 46) = 6.79, p ^ .01), but not by any other prenatal baby planning activities, induding overall prenatal 
baby planning (E (1. 47) = . 19, ns). Postnatal stress levels were also found to be lower in women played music for 
the baby during pregnancy GE (1> 47) = 5.02, p ^ .03), and in women who read to the baby during pregnancy (E (1, 47) 

= 6.38, p ^ .02). Lower postnatal stress levels were also found to have near-significant relationships with both reading 
pregnancy books during pregnancy GE (1> 47) = 3.30, p ^ .08), and reading parenting magazines during pregnancy (£ (1, 
47) = 3,76, p ^ .06). Mothers’ postnatal stress levds w^ not, howevo', predicted by any prenatal adjustment 
variables. 

How a mother views her postnatal relationship with her baby was found to have a near-significant rdationship 
with overall prenatal musery planning GE (1> 44) = 3.61, p.^ .06), but no relationsh4> with overall prenatal baby 
planning GE (1> 44) = 1.64, ns). In addition, there was no significant relationship b^een the postnatal relationshq) with 
the baby and talking to the baby prenatally GE (1> 44) = 2.00, ns), reatfing to the baby prenatally (E (1> 44) = .16, ns), ot 
playing music fen* the baby prenatally GE (1> 44) = .03, ns). Several prenatal adjustment variables were found to be 
significant predictms of a mother’s view of her postnatal rdationship with her baby: overall prenatal adjustment (E (1, 
44) = 8.05, p ^ .01), overall pr^nancy experience CE (1> 44) = 7.14, p ^ .01), how a motho' feds her baby will respond 
to her after birth (E (1, 44) = 18.49, p ^ .0001), and future parenting adjustment £ (1,44) = 5.13, p ^ .03). As well, 
parenting during pregnancy has a near significant rdationship with postnatal rdationsh^) (F (1, 44) = 3.39, p ^ .07). 

The amount of pleasure a mother reedves from her baby’s temperament was found to be predicted by prenatal 
family support (E (1, 46) = 4.89, p ^ .03), but not by marital status (E (1, 46) = .06, ns). Pleasure from the baby’s 
temperament was also significantly predicted by overall prenatal baby planning (E (1, 46) = 3.93, p ^ .05), arxl has a 
near-significant rdationshq) with overall prenatal nursery planning (E (1, 46) = 3.53, p ^ .07). Pleasure reedved from 
the baby’s temperament was not significantly related to any prenatal adjustment variables. 
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The amount of pleasure mothers receive fiton caretaking tasks was found to be significantly predicted by 
prenatal family support (£ (1, 47) = 4.61, fi ^ .04). but not by marital status (E (1, 47) = .19. ns). Pleasure received 
from car^aking tasks had a near-significant relatianshq) with overall prenatal baby planning (E (1, 47) = 2.73. p ^ .10). 
Pleasure fiton caiOaking tasks was also found to be significantly predicted by some prenatal adjustment variables: 
overall pregnancy e:q)erience (E (li 47) = 17.45, p ^ .0001) and baby’s response (E (1. 46) = 5.58, p ^ .02). However, 
pleasure from caretaldng tasks is not significantly related to future parenting adjustment (E (1. 47) = .87, ns), nor to 
overall prenatal a^justmem (E (1. 46) = 2.18, ns). 

The amount of pleasure a mother receives from her baby*s appearance was significantly predicted only by 
talking to the baby prenatally (E (1. 45) = 6.78, p ^ .01). Pleasure firom appearance had no rdationshq) with family 
suppot (E (1.45) = 1.49, ns) o marital status (E (1, 45) = 2.44, ns). Pleasure from the baby’s t^tpearance had a near- 
rignificant relationship with overall prenatal baby planning (E (1. 45) = 3.47, p ^ .07). but not with any individual 
prenatal baby planning activity. Pleasure from aiqtearance was not significantly predicted by any prenatal adjustment 
variable. 

The amount of pleasure a mother receives from physical contact with her baby was significantly predicted by 
family suppcHt (E (1> 47) = 5.56, p ^ .02), but not by marital status (E (1. 47) = 2. 12, ns). Pleasure from physical 
contact was not significantly related to any prenatal baby planning activities. Pleasure from i^ysical contact with the 
baby had a significant relationshq) with one prenatal adjustment variable: mothers’ attitudes towards their parenting 
responsibilities during pregnancy (E (1. 46) = 7.96, p ^ .007), and a near-significant relationship with overall prenatal 
adjustment ® (1, 46) = 3.04, p ^ .09). 



Discussion 

The sample of women surveyed woe selected from a group of women enrcdled in a Paitic4)ation for Childbirth 
Class, under the assumption that these women would be adjusting well to pregnancy and subsequent parenthood. 
Overall, these women were found to be well-adjusted both prenatally and postnatally, and specific patterns of activities 
they particq)ated in during their pregnancies appear to impact on this adjustment 
Prenatal Adiustmait to Pregnancy and Parenting 

Week of pregnancy has a significant impaa on mothers ’ adjustment to pr^nancy and their attitudes towards 
upcoming motherhood. In faa mothos’ week of pr^nancy is the only significant predicttx' of both mothers’ attitudes 
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towards the f ^»gp«i-<ahi1ities tl^y will have when tfadr babies arrive, and mothers* feelings about how their babies will 
respond to thmi postnatally. However, the most positive attitudes i^)pear befme the third trimester. That is, the later a 
woman is in her pregnancy, the less positive she feels towards her pregnancy and her future as a mother. This suggests 
that as the arrival of the baby draws nearer, expectant mothers begin to experience more anxiety and less confidence in 
thdr to parent Perhaps while irritially the idea of a new baby is exciting, it gradually loses its “dream-like” 

quality as the responsibilides of new parenthood and the erqrectations of expectant mothers become moe of a reality. 

However, other denoognydnc factms such as age, occupation, or the presence of a spouse are unrelated to 
mothers’ prenatal adjustment ot to the types of prenatal activities women engage iit This suggests that the life 
circumstances of a woman vdien she becomes pregnant has little impact on vhat she does to prqrare for her baby, nor 
does it determine ha* outlook on parenthood or how she adjusts to pregnancy. 

intpjRgring ly, family support has tio in^)act on mothers’ prenatal matonal adjustment might think that the 
presence of suppmlive family members, particularly a partner, who share in the entire pr^nancy e}^)erience would 
result in higher adjustment levels. Howevo-, this is not the case. As well, prenatal baby planning activities lade the 
impart on prenatal maternal adjustment that was predicted. While increased participation in planning for the arrival of a 
new baby relates to a more positive pr^nancy expoience, it has little in^ct on mothers’ attitudes towards upcoming 
motheitiood, and is not at all rdated to ovoell prenatal adjustment 

However, M^ier pi^iatal health concerns for the baby are related to a lack of prenatal baby planning. The more 
conc^ned women are that their babies are in pocM* health ot are not devdoping normally, the less planning they do. hi 
addition , women who make plans fw their babies at one and two years of age tend to have feww health and 
developmental concerns. It is possible that women who are concerned about the health of thdr uiibom child do not 
amimniatft baby itrtns or make future plans because of the fear that thrte may be some problem with their babies. 

These women may not want to plan too far ahead into their babies ’ futures in case there is a significant inqiairment in 
their baWes’ growth and devdqiment, «■ a pregnancy loss. This is an area of matonal prenatal eiqieriences that would 
benefit from future research. 

The lack of significant cmtributms to expectant mothrts’ adjustment to pregnancy and thdr attitudes towards 
future parenthood, and the in^xxtance of week of pregnancy, suggests that there are few factes^ vdiidi can facilitate 
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posilive prenatal adjustment once oqaectant mothers’ reach a specific stage in their pr^nandes. As mothers* 
progressivdy move towards the final stages of thdr pr^nandes, thdr attitudes towards thdr pr^nandes and the 
responsibilities they will soon face as new parents become increasingly n^ative. Higb levels of suiqxxt from family and 
engaging in prenatal baby-focused activities do not appear to promote a nKxe positive adjustment in these womea 
While participating in baby planning activities related to a mcxe positive pregnancy e3q>eiience, it may be that women 
who are enjoying the pr^nancy e3q)erience demonstrate this by making plans for their new babies. R^ardless. prenatal 
baby-focused activities lack the in^)act on prenatal maternal adjustment they were predicted to have. However, these 
activities become extremdy important after the arrival of the new baby. 

Postnatal Adjustment to Motheihood 

While the activities mothers engage in while pr^nant have little inq>act on thdr prenatal adjustment, these 
activities gain sigmficance for mothers’ postnatal adjustment For exanq>le. playing music fw the baby prenatally 
deoeases mothers’ postnatal stress levels. In addition, the mme baby planning activities moth^’ engage in prenatally. 
the TOOK pleasure they recdve from their babies and the responsibilities of motheihood. As well prenatal planning for 
the baby increases mothers’ overall postnatal adjustment to motbohood. These findings suggest that mothers view the 
baby-focused activities they engage in during pregnancy as valuable postnatally. AUhougfi mothers appear to be 
unaffected by these activities prenatally. it is in retrospect that they realize the impOTtance of these activities and the 
inqiact these activities have on their babies and thdr relationships with their babies postnatally. That is. after thdr 
babies are bom mothers fed that the activities th^ participated in througfiout their pr^nandes woe positive influences 
on their new dnldren, and thus they have a nxxe positive view of themsdves as parents. 

Family supprat, v^e having no impaa on maternal adjustment prenatally. takes a faMy active rde in 
facilitating mothers’ postnatal adjustment to paroithood. A higher amount of family support increases moth^’ 
pleasure with caretaking tasks, with physical contaa with thdr babies, and with their babies’ tempo^ents. As wdl. an 
increased amount of family support relates to mothers’ overall pleasure with new parenthood. While it does not affect 
mothers’ postnatal satisfaction with parenthood or overall postnatal adjustment, the support new mothers receive from 
their families does have a significant impact on the extent to idiich they enjoy being mothers. 
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Along with the activities women engage in during pregnancy and the amount of sufqxvt they receive from family 
members, postnatal adjustment to motherhood is also affected by women’s adjustment to pregnancy and the attitudes 
they held at that time toward motherhood. Overall positive prenatal adjustment leads to overall positive postnatal 
adjustment In addition, positive prenatal attitudes towards future parenting responsibilities, and positive prenatal 
attitudes toward parenting-type responsibilities women had vriiile pregnant are rdated to overall positive postnatal 
adjustment Prenatally, women ^iriio feel their babies will respond positively to them alter biith, tend to be mme 
positively adjusted to postnatal mothnhood as wdL 

Other aspects of postnatal adjustment are affected by prenatal adjustmoit as welL Fa* exanqrle, women \rix), 
prenatally, feel their babies will respond positivdy to them alter birth tend to e>q)erience more postnatal pleasure from 
new motherhood, tend to feel that they have a positive postnatal relationship with their babies, and tend to view 
themsdves as successful parents. As wdl, women ^dio view themselves as successful postnatal parents tend to have 
been more positively adjusted prenatally, and tended to have had a more positive prenatal outlook on future parenting 
responsibilities. Having a positive pregnancy expoience leads to higher levels of postnatal pleasure, and higher levels of 
postnatal satisfaction with motherhood. 

These relationships between prenatal and postnatal aspects of adjustment suggest that a positive prenatal 
expoience leads to a positive postnatal experience. Mothers who, during pregnancy fed that their babies will love them 
fed successful as parents postnatally and fed dose to thdr babies after birth. Women tdio enjoy the responsibilities 
they have while pr^nant and who look frnwrard to the tasks of mothrahood while pregnant tend to continue to enjoy 
motherhood responsibilities, and fed they are good parents, ^joying the ovoall pregnancy expoience leads to enjoying 
the experience of being a mothra-. 

Positive prenatal adjustment predicts a positive experience with motherhood. Although there are very few 
predictors of prenatal adjustment in terms of the prenatal activities women engage in, the wonen surveyed are a sdect 
sample, chosen on the basis of thdr participation in activities known to be associated with positive adjustment to 
pregnancy. It is likdy that there are irrqxvtant personality and intopersonal factms in these women’s lives, otho' than 
prenatal activities or prenatal family support, which affect thdr adjustment to pregnancy. None of these factors were a 
part of the present investigation but should be induded in future weak on this topic. It is inqxxtant to note, however. 
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that even in this sanq>le of well-adjusted new mothers, the prenatal baby-focused activities women engage in are 
significant in women’s postnatal adjustment to motheihood. 

Another significant shwtfall of the current study is the absence of any infixmation about the expectant father’s 
role in baby planning, his adjustment to tqxxxning parental responsibilities, and his feelings about his new fatheihood 
and newborn. While interesting infixmation per se, fix women with male partners, this infixmation is almost certainly 
an impcxtant part of the conq)lete picture of pregnancy and new motheihood. 
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